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VI.— STUDIES IN THE FIRST BOOK OF THE AENEID. 

81 ff. montem impulit in latus et venti . . . qua data porta 
ruunt. The confusion between gate="way"and gate=" barrier" 
is Latin as well as English. We have the former sense here and 
Val. Fl. I 596, the latter in Val. Fl. I 609 f., valido contortam 
turbine portam impulit Hippotades. But there is nothing to 
prove that Virgil, like Valerius, imagined the cave of Aeolus as 
having a gate of the second sort ; claustra, v. 56, need denote 
only the mountain walls. A displacement of the mountain is not 
necessarily expressed by impulit in latus, words which are most 
simply interpreted from v. 125, in puppim ferit; nor is such an 
interpretation confirmed by Stat. Th. I 119 f., where dubiam may 
be proleptic: "Smote on the side (the peak of) Oeta so that it 
tottered on its ridge". Nor again, if we accept the view of 
Weidner and Kappes, that the winds rushed out at the point 
where Aeolus struck, are we to suppose that the poet pictured 
to himself a hole made in the mountain side. Deuticke's remark, 
that it is unnecessary to ask how the opening was closed again, 
contains only half the truth; it is equally unnecessary to ask 
wherein it consisted, and we may most truly say that in 
a human sense there was no opening. Of the miraculous stroke 
with its various effects there are many examples. It releases the 
winds here and in Luc. II 456, the waters in Exod. 17. 6 and 
Ov. Met. I 283: evokes from the earth the horse in Georg. I 13 
and Luc. VI 396, woman in the Greenland story recorded in 
Tylor's Early History of Mankind, p. 326; 1 inspires strength 
and courage in II. N 59, effects strange changes in Exod. 7. 20, 
8. 17, Od. k 238. 319, w 172. 456, and opens the way to the subter- 
ranean world in Ov. Met. V 421. In some of these cases the 
strength of the blow is specified or suggested ; Circe's victims 
must have tasted her food and drink; 2 in the O. T. passages 

1,1 The only man who remained alive" (after the deluge) " smote with his 
stick upon the ground, and there came forth a woman, with whom he peopled 
the earth again ". 

' For this there is of course a distinct reason, that for which, in Scott's 
Redgauntlet, the tenant who has descended to hell for his landlord's receipt 
abstains from the wine there offered him. Wess Brod ich ess', diss Lied ich 
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the result is a fulfilment of the divine promise. And sometimes 
the explanation lacking- in one author is given by another; Virgil, 
Aen. VII 19. 190, makes Circe a brewer of drugs, and in Ov. 
Met. I 716 Mercury's wonder-working rod is medicata virga. 
It is instructive to compare Ov. Met. Ill 189 ff. with the story, in 
the Arabian Nights, of the sorceress who "took a cup, and filled 
it with water, and repeated a spell over it, and sprinkled with it 
the calf". Such amplifications are not always due to rationalism ; 
certainly the spoken charm is as primitive a part of magic as the 
symbolic act. But where the unexplained and unaccompanied 
act is followed by the due effect, we need not question with the 
narrator concerning the means of accomplishment; the funda- 
mental explanation of all miracles is pela 8e6s. 

142 dicto citius. The explanation of Servius, non antequam 
diceret . . . sed citius quam dici potest, must be adopted for 
d. citius or celerius in Hor. S. II 2. 80, Phaedr. App. II 9. 28, 
Petron. 131, Plin. N. H. XXXVI 138 and Anth. L. Burm. IV 
252. 2; also in Sen. Apoc. 13. 2, if the words Me — impulit are 
allowed to stand. If they are bracketed, either interpretation is 
possible, as it is also in Liv. XXIII 47. 6 and Petron. 74, and 
therefore the Servian is preferable, since it is probable that in 
these combinations dicto had a fixed value. And there is some 
weight in the comparison with Cic. Ph. II 33. 82, citius facta 
quam dixi; there we have the definite, here the indefinite 
narrator, as in Eur. Hipp. 1186, daaaov tj \tyoi ur. 

174 ff. ac primum silici scintillam excudit Achates succepitque 
ignem foliis atque arida circum nutrimenta dedit rapuitque in 
fomite flammam. This way of getting fire, grown unfamiliar since 
the invention of lucifer matches, may be illustrated by a modern 
description (Life of Sir George Grove, by C. E. Graves, p. 14) : l 
" An old blind woman came up the street every Tuesday 
afternoon. She sold what we then called matches, thin strips 
of firewood about eight inches long by half an inch wide, 

sing 1 has a sinister sense where the Chthonians are concerned. So in Morris's 
Cupid and Psyche (but not in Apuleius) Psyche in the hall of Dis eats 
the food that she has brought with her. 

1 The quotation is taken from an autobiographical fragment by Grove, which 
deals with his life about 1836. He goes on to speak of the introduction of the 
lucifer match, called then the " Congry " from its inventor, Sir William 
Congreve. As the latter died in r828, it would seem that his match came 
into use slowly. For another description see Kinglake, Eothen, ch. XII. 
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pointed at each end, and with each" (wV) "end dipped in 
sulphur. Lights were then obtained by striking a piece of 
steel with a bit of flint over a round tinder-box which con- 
tained burnt rags. The sparks caught the tinder directly, and 
one poked the sparks with the sulphur end of the match, and by 
blowing, and then being nearly suffocated in the process, a light 
was obtained." Here are three distinct steps, marked more 
briefly in Val. Fl. II 449 f., citum strictis alius de cautibus ignem 
ostendit foliis et sulpure pascit amico. Like Valerius, Juvenal, 
XIII 145 (V 48 and Stat. S. I 6. 74 are doubtful), and Pliny, 
N. H. XXXVI 138, use the abstract sulpur for the "sulphur- 
sticks" (Wilson on Juv. V 48), which by Martial, I 41. 4, are 
called sulpurata (sc. ramenta, cf. X 3. 3, Sen. N. Q. I 1. 8) and 
taedae by Ovid, Her. VII 25, Met. Ill 373 f. (summis circumlita 
taedis sulpura= Grove's "sulphur end of the match"). Virgil 
marks the three steps by scintillam, ignem, flammam, 1 but 
inserts a fourth which is ambiguous: the word nutrimenta recalls 
on the one hand the Valerian sulpure pascit, on the other Ov. 
Met. VIII 642, foliisque et cortice sicco nutrit; in Val. Max. II 
4. 5 it has the general sense of " anything to feed a fire." On the 
contrary, forties has, according to the ancient grammarians, a 
specific signification: Serv. D. ad h. 1., fomites sunt assulae quae 
ab arboribus cadunt quando inciduntur; Paul. p. 84 M. and 
Gloss. Labb. in Lewis and Short; Isid. Or. XVII 6. 26, fomes est 
hastula quae ab arboribus excutitur recisione; Gloss, in the 
Thesaurus s. v. assula, fomes astula minuta. The rendering 
"chips", or "kindling", suits alike the Virgilian passage, Luc. 
VIII 776, excitat invalidas admoto fomite flammas, and Apul. 
Apol. p. 428 ed. Flor., cur cava specula, si exadversum soli 
retineantur, appositum fomitem accendant; 2 but modern authori- 
ties exhibit also the translation "tinder", and this evidently 
underlies the explanation of the Virgilian fomite as "leaves" 
(Ladewig, Gebhardi, Henry, doubtfully Conington), as to which 
Kvicala remarks that the idea has already been expressed in 
succepitque ignem foliis. This rendering perhaps originated in 
a misunderstanding of Plin. N. H. XVI 207 f., calidae et morus, 

1 As is pointed out by Kappes, who however does not explain the process, 
clearly ; Mr. Page does, but obscures the matter again by his double rendering 
of fomes. 

8 If Scaliger's fomes for fumus in Moret. 8 is correct, it must be explained 
from Clodius Scriba ap. Serv. 1. c, as emended by Thilo. 
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laurus, hedera et omnes e quibus igniaria 1 fiunt. Exploratorum 
hoc usus in castris pastorumque reperit, quoniam ad excudendum 
ignem non semper lapidis occasio est. teritur ergo lignum ligno, 
ignemque concipit attritu, excipiente materia aridi fomitis, fungi vel 
foliorum facillimo conceptu. On this Scaliger has the following 
note: "Aridi fomitis : eum olim lucubrum vocaverunt. Paratur 
fere ex sulphuratis, fungis arborum insolatis et arefactis, acie sive 
acu nimirum carpto carminatoque lino vel stupa ut in Moreto : et 
producit acu stupas humore carentes : nimirum «V to Comipiov «<u 
(VKavafia nvpos. Hanc \vxva\jtiav Gloss, vetus appellat, canapturam." 
The influence of this note is perhaps seen in Rob. Stepha- 
nus, Thes. L. L. (Lugd. 1589) s. v. fomes, who, after citing 
Festus (sc. Paulus) 1. c, adds : " Ponitur et pro omni materia 
sicca quae facile igni inflammatur. Virg. I Aen., Plin. lib. 16 
cap. 40"; certainly in Gesner's edition of Faber's Thesaurus 
(Lips. 1735), where fomes is defined bilingually : " 1. ein Span, G. 
copeau, iclat", with reference to Festus and to Salmas. ad Solin., 
p. 127; "2. et aridum quodcumque ignis nutrimentum, sunder, 
G. miche ", with reference to Dalechamp's Pliny. In Forcellini — 
De Vit. there is only the general definition, " materia arida idonea 
ut facile ignescat " ; this also in Forcellini — Bailey, but with the 
confused addition, " fuel, coal, wood, im-oKauoyia ". There is con- 
fusion also in Lewis and Short, while Koch 3 — Georges, Wbrterb. 
z. An., has only "Zundstoff, Zunder " ; and " tinder, Zunder " 
appear in Virgilian commentaries (Sidgwick, Page, Deuticke). 

x " Igniarium an implement for producing fire", Lewis and Short. Tylor, 
Early History of Mankind, p. 240, coins the word "fire-drill" (which is 
quoted from him in the Oxford Dictionary) and describes various forms of the 
process. His remarks, p. 238, on the difficulties attending it and the conse- 
quent Australian practice of borrowing fire from a neighbor may be illustrated 
from Latin literature: Cic. Off. I 16. 52, pati ab igne ignem capere, si qui 
velit ; Rhet. ad Her. IV 53. 67, hie de tanto patrimonio tam cito testam, qui 
sibi petat ignem, non reliquit ; cf. Od. £ 490. For the testa cf. Kipling, Jungle 
Tales, 1st Ser., p. 33 : " He saw the man's child pick up a wicker pot plastered 
inside with earth, fill it with lumps of red-hot charcoal ", etc. Probably Juv. 
I 134, ignis emendus, represents a business transaction of the same sort, ignis 
being not fuel but fire-brands, as in Aen. V 660, Liv. IV 33. 2, and often in 
Tacitus, cf. Gerber and Greef s. v.; cf. Baedeker's Holland, 1894, Pref., p. 
XXVI, Eng. tr. : " At the cellar-doors in the side-streets, sign-boards with the 
words water en vuur te koop (water and fire to sell) are frequently observed. At 
these humble establishments boiling- water" (sc. Kochwasser) "and red-hot 
turf" (Anglice, peat) " are sold to the poorer classes for the preparation of their 
tea or coffee." 
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It does not appear that Scaliger looked beyond the Plinian 
passage in giving his explanation, which seems to rest primarily 
on the idea that tinder of some sort was necessary for making fire ; 
but his sulphuratis would seem to show that he included sulphur 
matches along with rag tinder as something which might receive 
the spark from the fire-drill, as they do from the flint and steel in 
Plin. XXXVI 138, qui (pyritae) clavo vel altero lapide percussi 
scintillam edunt, quae excepta sulpure aut fungis aridis vel foliis 
dicto celerius praebet ignem. The descriptions cited by Tylor, 
so far as I have been able to look them up, generally stop short at 
the production of the spark without explaining to what material it 
is transmitted ; but Morgan, League of the Iroquois, p. 381 , quoted 
by Tylor, p. 248, speaks of " small pieces of punk " being used to 
catch the spark. Supposing that ordinary chips could not be 
made to serve, it seems quite possible to understand Pliny's aridi 
fomitis of such bits of punk, or touch-wood, while I find no 
ancient authority for applying the word to any other material 
than wood. In this case the sequence fomitis, fungi, foliorum, 
XVI 208, corresponds to the sequence sulpure, fungis, foliis, 
XXXVI 138. Pliny's excipiente — conceptu is to be explained 
from N. H. XXXVII 5i,chryselectrum . . . rapacissimum ignium, 
si iuxta fuerint, celerrime ardescens ; for while ignem concipere 
in general use= accendi, ardescere, and denotes the production 
of fire in a material alike by primary action or by transmission 
from another already burning body, excipere and rapere express 
distinctly the latter process, the second body catching fire from 
the first. For excipere we have, besides the two Plinian passages, 
Ambros. Hexaem. II 3. 29 (Migne XIV, p. 152. A), nam sive ex 
lignis haud quaquam semiustulatis, sed inter se collisis, ignis 
excussus excipiatur foliis, etiam flamma adolet, ac si de igne 
accendas facem ; for rapere Ov. Met. Ill 374, XV 350, Plin. 
N. H. II 235, Luc. Ill 684, Aen. h. 1. That Virgil should transfer 
to the person the action usually predicated of the material, is not 
more remarkable than other, more familiar forms of transferred 
predication, e. g. Aen. VI 42Q=XI 28. For a rapere =iactare 
no support is to be had from Aen. IV 286, cited by Mr. Bonner, 
CI. Journ. I, p. 49, since there the necessary " to and fro " is ex- 
pressed by the prepositional phrase. Tac. H. I 13, spem 
adoptionis statim conceptam acrius in diem rapiebat, shows of 
course a metaphor based on ignem concipere, rapere, but stands in 
no direct relation to the Virgilian passage; Otho is not, like 
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Achates, the maker of the fire of hope, but the material on which 
it feeds ; Professor Tyrrell's translation (Academy, Sept. 29, 1906, 
p. 309), " he fanned every day to a brighter flame the spark of 
hope once lit ", involves a misunderstanding of concept 'am as well 
as of rapiebat. 

219 extrema pati. In IX 204, cited by Deuticke, extrema 
denotes peril and distress, not death (cf. Ill 315); nor is 
Conington's citation of Tac. H. IV 59 to the point, since there, 
as ibid. II 46 and Liv. VIII 25. 7, the phrase extrema pati does 
not expressly include death. This is the case also in Caes. B. C. 
II 32. 8, extremam fortunam pati, and Aen. II 349, audentem 
extrema, cf. Tac. G. 18. The notion of death is sometimes 
distinctly excluded from the phrase ultima pati, for which cf. 
Liv. Ill 47. 2, XXII 60. 23, XXXVII 54. 2, Ov. Met. XIV 483, 
id. Tr. II 187, III 2. 11, Curt. Ill 1. 6, Sen. Benef. Ill 18. 3. 
Extrema = mors occurs also in Aen. VI 457, perhaps Tac. H. 
II 47; that this sense is derived immediately from the temporal 
signification, is suggested by Cic. Fam. VI 21. 1, cum omnium 
rerum mors sit extremum (cf. Hor. Ep. I 16. 79, II 2. 173, Aen. 
II 447, Sil. V 416), and is confirmed by the example of suprema. 
This superlative, as substantive, denotes "last moments" in 
Quintil. VI pr. 11 (cf. Cels. II 6, p. 36, 4, Dar., ad ultima iam 
ventum esse, Papin. Dig. XXXIX 6. 42. 1, in extremis vitae 
constitutus); hovers ambiguously between that sense and "time 
of death" in Plin. N. H. II 232, VII 33, XVI 236, Tac. A. VI 50, 
XII 66, XVI 11, ib. 25; and signifies "death" without temporal 
connotation in Tac. A. Ill 49, XV 59, XVI 34, perhaps H. IV 59. 

As parallel to the Virgilian extrema pati some editors have 
cited mortem pati — mori, Ov. Tr. I 2. 42 (cf. id. Met. X 627), 
Sen. Ep. 94. 7, Lact. Epit. 50. 1. Conington alone seems 
expressly to have remarked on the difficulty attending this com- 
parison, though it was evidently present to the mind of Weidner, 
who translates: "Entweder ringen die Gefahrten noch mit dem 
Tode (extrema patiuntur) oder sie sind iiberhaupt schon todt= 
nee iam vocati exaudiunt", and adds : " Da nun das extrema pati 
den Tod selbst nicht ausschliesst, darum wird dieser Begriff mit 
dem folgenden vereinigt dem vivere gegeniiber gestellt "; that is, 
we are to take que here as in II 37. The rubric "que, et for aut" is 
still waiting for its chapter (see Leo, Hermes XLII, p. 52, n. 3) ; until 
that is written, the possibility here of neqtie = aut non can neither 
be affirmed nor denied. Conington suggests another point of view : 
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" It is not necessary to limit the meaning of extrema actually to 
the crisis of death ... as that would require passos esse. The 
expression rather implies death as a continuing state 'to be 
lost'". That Lat. mors and Engl, "death" may denote either 
(i) the act of dying, or (2) the state of being dead, is a fact not 
recognized by Lewis and Short; but no blame attaches to the 
Latinists for failing to note a distinction, which seems to have 
been clearly recognized by no English lexicographer before 
Dr. Murray. For Latin cf., e. g., Cic. C. M. 20. 74 post mortem 
sensus, with id. Tusc. I 12. 27, in morte sensum. That extrema, 
denoting primarily the last stage of life, should come to signify 
the transition from life to lifelessness, is not strange; that it 
should be used also of the state resulting from that transition, is 
a somewhat remarkable effect of its association with mors. The 
only parallel known to me is Val. Max. VI 1 ext. 4, ultimo fati 
sui tempore, i. e., as the context shows, iam mortuus. Our 
" eschatology " assumes that to Jo-voto may = to rcBvdvai; I have 
not been able to find on what Greek use the assumption is based. 
That in some ranges of Greek to eax aTa — T0 airodpyo-Kttv, appears 
from Wahl, Clavis Apocryphorum, who cites Sir. 1. 11, 7. 36, 
28. 6, 51. 14 for (<rx<tTa " Lebensende " ; in N. T. I find only Mark, 
5. 23, to Ovydrptov pov cV^urar t^ei (cf. Lob. Phryn., p. 389, Grimm, 
Clavis N. T., s. v. eVxarar), and in Stephanus, Thes. Gr., ed. 

Didot. Ill, p. 21 13, "Artemid. II 26, p. 1 14. 30 irpos itrx^TOK owes 

animam agentes". 

Granting that Virgil used extrema to denote the state of 
being dead, it remains to define pati. That verb, primarily = 
tXijmu, tolerare, becomes = nao-xw, and both the Greek and the 
Latin word usually signify "experience" as an incident, "to have 
a thing done, or happen, to one". That wdtrxciv may denote 
a continued experience, a state of being, is somewhat confusedly 
recognized by Liddell and Scott; we may pick out from their 
examples «5 jr. —frui, Theogn. and Pind., and add the instances 
of a\yea, nqfiara ir. in the Odyssey. 1 For pati Lewis and Short 
s. v. II B cite Quintil. I 2. 31, quiddam pati furori simile, with the 
renderings "to experience, undergo, to be in a certain state of 

'« 49, 7 100 = (5 243, e 33. 362. 395, 411, t 121, ir 189, p 444, r 170,11221, 
X 177- Perhaps not a complete list; and I have none for the Iliad. In n 275 
and Hdt. Ill 146 /co/cwf tt. is not equivalent to Ka/cwj Trp&TTew; the only 
example of this substitution that I have observed is in the line kckIvti: ptv 
ftirHav, icam trep n&axov-ec foaipot, [k 189], p. 271. 340. 
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mind or temper"; add "or of body", and put under the same 
head the following, wrongly cited under I A 2: Quintil. XI 3. 32, 
si ipsa vox primum fuerit, ut sic dicam, sana, id est, si nullum 
eorum, de quibus modo rettuli, patietur incommodum ("be 
subject to, labor under"); Gell. XVII 15. 6, Livium Drusum . . . 
cum morbum, qui comitialis dicitur, pateretur, Anticyram navi- 
gasse ("being sick with the epilepsy"); Veget. Mulom. I 17. 11, 
iumentum quod morbum patitur ("diseased"). Of more weight 
for Virgil's useisVal. Fl. Ill 378 ff., mortalia membra sortitusque 
breves et parvi tempora fati perpetimur, where the compound is 
not, as usual, a synonym of perferre, but is the opposite of 
per/rut, a "be cursed with" instead of a "be blessed with". 

In one respect pati fails to keep step with jrdervac; it is not used, 
like the Greek verb, of pleasant experiences. And in the fact 
that it was at one time not capable of rendering 7rd<rv«x is to be 
found, I think, the true explanation of Aen. VI 457, extrema 
secutam. In early Latin the verb of doing had to serve as a verb 
of experience. So Lucretius uses fungi; 1 cf. I 443, facere et 
fungi = noielv k<u nwx«>/ (but Cic. Tim. 6, Liv. II 12. 9, facere et 
pati), ibid. 441, III 734, V 358. So PI. Most. 48, fungi fortunas 
meas; Lorenz translates "mein Schicksal erleiden", but this 
notion is expressed in v. 49, patiunda; 2 fungi is a colorless 
word, like uti (cf. Ter. Ph. Prol. 31, Veil. II 51. 1). The differ- 
ence between fungi and pati here is the same as that between 
exsequi and pati in PI. Capt. 195 f., si di inmortales id voluerunt 
vos hanc aerumnam exsequi, decet id pati animo aequo; with 
which use of exsequi denoting "experience" instead of "accom- 
plishment" cf. Trin. 686, Ps. 995 mortem exsequi = Ovid's m. 
pati), perhaps also True. 459. The verb shifts between two 
senses in Cic. Ph. II 22. 54, exsequi cladem illam (cf. Suet. Iul. 

1 Which retains this meaning in the classical fato functus (cf. also Ov. Met. 
XI 583, Veil. II 48. 6), often also in the participle perfunctus and in defungi. 
Vita functus — mortuus, Gell. XX 2.3, Papin. Dig. XLVIII 5.12 (11). 12, 
arrives at the idea from a different point of view; but how entirely the idea of 
death became connected with the phrase appears from Papin. Dig. XLIX 
17. 14 pr., vita fungatur = moriatur (cf. Just. XIX I. 1). Properly speaking of 
course, the combination should stand for vivere, as in Hor. C. II 9. 13, ter aevo 
ianctus, cf. Veil. II 131. 2, Lact. Inst. II I. 1. 

2 The subjects of which are not "fortuna et miscria, inferred from their 
adjectives", as Professor Fay has it, but an implied pronoun in apposition 
with the preceding clauses: "these facts (that you are lucky, I unlucky) I 
must needs endure". 
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36, nullam cladem . . . passus est) fugamque (cf. Sail. I. 53. 3, 
fugam faciunt = fugiunf); it has the first sense in Cic. Att. IX 
12. i, cur non omnes fatum illius una exsecuti sumus (=functi s.). 
The genitive is remarkable, not unique; cf. Tac. A. XVI 34, 
mariti suprema et exemplum Arriae matris sequi; here, as in Cic. 
Ph. 1. c, the verb changes meaning with the change of object. 
And a's the Tacitean passage is related to Cic. Att. 1. c. by the 
introduction of the genitive, so it is related to Virgil's phrase by 
the employment of the simple for the compound verb. 1 The 
poet's extreme/, secutam is a transformation of the Plautine mortem 
exsequi and a variant on the preceding extinctam. 

The current explanation allows indeed more force to the 
participle. In Koch 5 — Georges the passage is cited under sequor 
2 a) "gehe einer Sache nach, strebe nach"; in Lewis and Short 
under II B 2, "to follow or pursue an end or object, to strive for, 
aim at, seek to attain"; Mr. Sidgwick and Mr. Page render by 
"sought thy end (doom)". The familiar English "seek death" 
has its counterpart in " find death " ; so in Latin mortem quaerere, 
Veil. I 2. 3, Tac. A. I 5, Plin. N. H. II 156, m. invenire, Tac. 
A. I 61. But Latin has also a m. petere: Cic. Fin. II 19. 61, 
Val. Max. V 6. 5. Whether sequi ever = quaerere, I cannot 
say ; it certainly = petere with a local object; to the examples in 
L. and Sh. s. v. I B 4 add Cic. Leg. II 1. 3, where the abstract 
substantives must be rendered concretely, "this pleasant and 
healthful spot". But the examples cited do not prove a similar 
tropical use. Cic. Rep. Ill 11. 18, Mur. 27. 55, Ter. Andr. 811, 
Ad. 248 are to be explained as analogous to viam, iter, s. ; 2 so too 
Hor. S. I 6. 86 f., parvas mercedes s., which means not "try to 
get small wages", but "follow a poorly paid occupation"; here 
too belongs sequi with neuter pronoun or adjective, as in Aen. 
Ill 368, Hor. S. I 1. 3, Ep. I 8. 11. With Ter. Hec. 481 cf. Cic. 
Off. I 11. 35, 37. 133, II 20. 69, de Or. II 50. 204, Varr. R. R. I 
2. 21, Sen. Benef. II 7. 3, IV 25. 1, where sequi = spectare, " have 

1 Nipperdey on Tac. A. VI 40, quod signum mortis intellexere et exsecuti 
sunt, says : " Zu exsecuti sunt ist mortem zu denken ". It seems doubtful if 
m. e. = m. sibi consciscere (though Dido committed suicide, it is not necesssary 
to read that idea into Virgil's line, where mortuam would suffice for the sense), 
and I should prefer to regard the verb as absolute, " they took action "; cf. 
A. VI 32. So too in H. IV 76 it is unnecessary to supply an object, even though 
sententiam suggests one ; cf. H. Ill 73, Veil. II 24. 5. 

2 In literal sense Ov. P. I 4. 38, Tac. A. I 50, metaphorically Cic. Cat. IV 
5. 9, Off. I 32. 118, Sen. Benef. II 7. 3, cf. Liv. XXIV 45. 7. 
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in view", a sense recognized in Forcellini — Bailey, and of which 
Gerber and Greef give Tacitean examples. Gratiam, fidem 
alicuius sequi means " to attach oneself to a person in friendship, 
loyalty "; cf. the examples of amicitiam s. in the Thesaurus 
under the same general head belong also Cic. Fam. XIII 35. i, 
Off. I 37. 132, Liv. I 8. 3, XXXI 7. 1 1. Finally Aen. Ill 327 f. is to 
be interpreted from Plin. Ep. VIII 18. 8, secuta videbatur matri- 
monium senis = sent nupsisse. The use of adsequi, consequi, 
sectari seems indeed to make such a sense quite possible for 
sequi; the only passage I have noted where it can really be so 
interpreted is Cic. Off. I 31. no, neque enim attinet naturae 
repugnare nee quicquam sequi, quod assequi non queas, where 
the contrast with the compound perhaps determined the choice, 
as it fixes the meaning, of the simple verb. 

225 latos populos. The current explanation, lotos— late habi- 
tanles, tends to create confusion by separating this passage from 
others which show the same peculiarity, the employment of a 
personal, where we should expect a territorial, designation. So 
in Liv. XXI 34. 1, perventum inde ad frequentem cultoribus 
alium . . . populum, editors usually render populum by "district"; 
Weissenborn refers to Grk. S^os, while Luterbacher thinks this 
rendering required by the epithet frequentem. But p. fr. c. is 
like Aen. IX 508, non tarn spissa corona viris (cf. Ov. Am. Ill 
5. 3, Met. VIII 329, Prop. II 32. 13, Tac. A. XIV 34, where 
legionarius=legiones) ; the ablative denotes the parts, the main 
substantive the whole. As to 8i?/*os, Festus defines correctly: 
demoe apud Atticos sunt ut apud nos pagi ; and this applies also 
to the Homeric local o%or, which, like pagus, is commonly 
associated with a definite name, at its vaguest with a personal 
genitive, as Od. v 219, SWavS. ; an aXXoro". is as inconceivable as 
an alius pagus. It seems not to have been observed that, in 
using populus where we might expect terra 1 (cf. Cic. Fin. V 18. 
49, Ov. Met. II 307, Sil. V 399), Virgil and Livy have gone only 
a step beyond the familiar usage, by which the proper name of a 
people is put to denote the territory. This happens oftenest 

1 The converse is the personal use of uris (to examples in L. and Sh. add 
Luc. II 174) and moenia (Aen. VIII 385). It is worthy of note that in Aen. 
II 265 urbtm as object oiinvadunt is local, with sepultam becomes personal; 
cf. Carlyle, French Revolution, Bk. IV ch. Ill : " Crack, crack, we go inces- 
sant, through the slumbering city ". So the character of civitatem changes 
with the verb in Liv. IV 2. 12, armari civitatem (the citizens) defendique 
(the state). On people for land see also Varr. L. L. V 32, Paul, Pr. § 248. 
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when the territory has no name of its own and could be distin- 
guished only by a periphrasis ; cf. Varr. R. R. I 14. 4, in agro 
Sabino, ibid. 15. 1, in Sabinis, Caes. B. G. I 11. 1, in Aeduorum 
fines pervenerant, ibid. §6, in Santonos pervenirent. But a writer 
may vary between tribal and local names: Plin. N. H. Ill 53 
Tiberis . . . Etruriam ab Umbris ac Sabinis . . . dirimens (cf. Caes. 
B. G. I 8. 1, Tac. G. 1), but ibid. 51, tractus Umbriae. So in 
giving lists of towns Pliny varies between place and person: III 
52 de cetero Arretini . . . Faesulae, §63 oppida Abellinum . . . 
Acerrani, cf. §68 f. In this way we may explain Aen. VII 631, 
Ardea Crustumerique (cf. Georg. II 138), better than by sup- 
posing that the poet lopped off the final syllable of Crustumeria 
(-urn) for metre's sake ; the fact that Livy has Crustumini need 
cause no difficulty in the case of a stem with several variations of 
suffix and a people almost mythical. A Greek parallel cited by 
Bernhardy, Gr. Synt., p. 47, is Lys. XX 4, o pev yap eV StxcXm ?», 

01 8' iv Bo*o)Tots; add Thuc. I 12. 4> *■<"■ "lavas fifv 'AOr/vatot Ka\ vtjatarSiv 
tovs woX^ovs tpKHrap, lra\ias 8e KaX StKfXtar to WKiiaTov UtXoirovvrjo-iou 

The explanation of Classen-Steup would require, not only that 
we take mmo-av in a sense otherwise poetic and not Thucydidean, 
but, what is of more weight, that we understand "lavas to refer to 
the Hellenic tribe of which the Athenians were reckoned a part, 
whereas Thucydides is likely to have used it only, as in c. 16. 1, 
to designate the Asiatic Ionians, and to have meant here what he 

expresses in C. 2. 6 by is 'laviav . . . anoutias egeirefiyjrav. 

Ordinarily the use of tribal name for territory creates so little 
difficulty that school commentaries on B. G. I afford no note on 
it ; it begins to be troublesome when local and personal names 
are brought into immediate relation. Not indeed in Liv. VI 3. 2, 
Etruria prope omnis armata Sutrium, socios p. R., obsidebat; we 
are accustomed to personifying country and city and easily render 
socios by a singular. But to less familiar combinations we have 
to do more violence in rendering. So at Aen. I 276 f., condet 
moenia Romanosque . . . dicet, Professor Knapp smoothes the 
schoolboy's way by suggesting eos; and at Andoc. Myst. 51, r>jv 

fie itokiv ev kokoIs ov<rav tois fxcyiOTOLS Ka\ viro\j/iav els aWrjXovs t^omaSy 

Dobree's conjecture diravras was an attempt to impose our point 
of view on the Greek. We have the same easy shift from place 
to people in Thuc. I 27. 1, Aen. Ill 17 f., Liv. XXI 58. 2, from 
people to place in Hdt. VIII 127. Again at Aen. I 533, Italiam 
dixisse . . . gentem, to say that gentem = terram helps the school- 
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boy ; but the passage is paralleled by Thuc. I 107. 2, Aapias rh,v A. 
ixrjTponokiv, and is the converse of Veil. I 3. 1, regionem . . . quae 
nunc . . . Thessalia appellatur, antea Myrmidonum vocitata civitas. 1 
Similar is Aen. VII 670 f., Tiburtia moenia linquunt, fratris 
Tiburti dictam cognomine gentem ; but that in such direct appo- 
sition we may have more to consider than mere variation of terms, 
appears from parallels in which the terms are not equivalent ; 
Georg. II 97, Aminneae vites, firmissima vina, Aen. VIII 675, 
classis aeratas, Actia bella, X 161, sidera, opacae noctis iter. 
These cases of appositional epexegesis differ from such as Buc. 
II 3, densas, umbrosa cacumina, fagos. The last, like the cases 
of epexegesis by et or que collected by Norden at Aen. VI 24, 
fall under the heading h 8A 8votv, since the two substantives denote 
the same object, and the omission of one would leave the sense 
unimpaired ; in the first the appositive adds a new element, neces- 
sary to the development of the conception, and is in fact an 
abbreviated clause. With Aen. VII 670 cf. Aesch. Prom. 807 f., 
TifKovpbv 8e yrjv iy£«r KtKaivbv <f>v\oi>; we may translate "where the 
blacks live" or "the country of the blacks", but (pi\nv is not local, 
nor is gentem. With Georg. 1. c, where the appositive denotes 
that which comes from the antecedent, cf. Eur. Phoen. 174, 

a<pdyia 8' ap.' avrw, -yqr (piXalparot poai; Contrast I. A. III3 f., where 

<pva-^p.aTa is, after the more common form of speech, appositive to 
the clause. Aen. VIII 675, X 161 might be compared with Ov. 
Met. VI 131, pictas, caelestia crimina, vestes, and with Val. Fl. 
I 22 f., Pelias . . . longus populis metus, but for the fact that an 
habitually verbal substantive easily suggests concrete equivalents, 
whereas bella has no such plasticity, and iter, which might be 
plastic, has its concrete sense predetermined by long usage. 
But we have a parallel in Cic. Fin. II 19. 61, P. Decius, princeps 
in ea familia consulatus, and an interpretation in Off. I 39. 138, 
Cn. Octavius, qui primus ex ilia familia consul factus est. It seems 
to me possible to explain by the same abrupt apposition Tac. H. 
I 2, haustae et obrutae urbes, fecundissima Campaniae ora ; and 
Browning, in the prologue to Balaustion, seems to have fallen into 
something of the sort : " We turned The glad prow westward ; 

1 Flor. II 7. 1 is not parallel ; the personal character of gentes Macedonia, etc. 
is marked by neminem puduit. And Caes. B. C. I 18. I is in so far different, 
as the passage from personal to local term is effected by the relative, which 
may involve a genitive; cf. Liv. XXI 5. 4 quo metu, XXII 17. 3 quo discursu. 
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soon were out at sea Pushing, brave ship with the vermilion 
cheek, Proud for our heart's true harbor". 

Two cases of apposition in Virgil seem to require a separate 
explanation. In Aen. IV 40, Gaetulae urbes, genus insuperabile 
bello, it would be possible to say that G. u. = Gaetuli; but this 
will not do for I 339, fines Libyci, g. i. b., where Libyci is predi- 
cate. Both passages may be explained from the fact that 
adjective = possessive genitive; the normal form of apposition 
would be generis, but the appositive is attracted by the form of 
its antecedent. For a somewhat different example of attraction 
by form prevailing over sense cf. Aen. Ill 390 ff., sus triginta 
capitum fetus enixa iacebit, alba, solo recubans, albi circum ubera 
nati. We should expect albis natis, since the young, both as a 
part of the omen and phraseologically after the three modifiers of 
sus, are only an accompaniment and characteristic of the mother ; 
cf. VIII 82, Candida . . . cum fetu concolor albo . . . sus. But 
asyndeton =<?/ and et=cum: besides the nominative is the case 
of enumeration 1 (Gildersleeve, Gr. Synt. §8), and here we have 
an enumeration of attributes, enixa, alba, recubans, to the form 
of which the substantival attribute adapts itself, because the 
thought of enumeration has become stronger than that of 
attribution. 

455 manus. To my former remarks on this word (A. J. P. 
XXV, p. 282), I have to add several passages in which manus 
appears either 1) in a significant conjunction with, or 2) as "a 
vivid physical substitute for", a word denoting labor: 1) Cic. 
Off. II 3. 13, N. D. II 60. 151 ; 2) Lucr. I 209, Cic. Off. I 3. 12, 
Rep. I 26. 41. The vividness of the substitute is blurred in Cic. 
Rep. Ill 9. 15, Galli turpe esse ducunt frumentum manu quaerere, 
itaque armati alienos agros demetunt, since the second action 
too is manual; it is emphasized by contrast in Verr. Ill 11.27, 
utrum est aequius . . . eum, qui manu quaesierit, an eum, qui 
digito sit licitus, possidere. 

W. H. Kirk. 

Rutgers College. 

'Cf. Aen. I 639, VIII 678, X 498: passages distinguished from the others 
cited by Wagner on I 639 by the fact that, like the Greek instances given by 
Professor Gildersleeve, they show absolute nominatives following on an object 
accusative. 



